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it to use its influence with other nations to induce them
to join in the guarantee. We see, therefore, that both
the parties to the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty regarded its
stipulations with respect to the neutrality of the inter-
oceanic routes, and their freedom from the predominating
influence of any power, as part of their national policy,
and that they were anxious to associate other powers
with themselves in their guarantee. The main principle
of the treaty met with no opposition or criticism. What
difficulties there were arose with regard to subordinate
points, and they were happily settled in 1859 and 1860'.
So matters stood till the vigorous initiative of M. de
Lesseps again brought the project of piercing the
Isthmus of Panama within the region of practical
politics. The appearance upon the scenes of a French
engineer, at the head of a French company was not
looked upon with much favour by the United States,
where an opinion had been for some time prevalent, that
the construction of a canal by other means than
American skill and capital, would in time lead to the
extension of the political system of Europe to the
continent of America, and thus conflict with the doctrine
laid down by President Monroe in .1823, that the United
States would regard any such extension as dangerous to
their peace and happiness, and would therefore be
unable to tolerate it. Had the American Government
decided to act upon this principle in its fullest sense,
they would have been obliged to prohibit by threat of
war the enterprise of M. de Lesseps. They did not,
however, proceed to any such extremity; but instead
they caused it to be known that, on the completion of
the canal, they would claim a preponderating influence
over it A definite and official statement of this new